social learning principles may lead to a strengthening of the bonds of social control, there is reason to expect that more global outcomes such as arrest or conviction measures, and measures of behavior in settings other than the school, may also be altered by these interventions if they are applied extensively and systematically enough.
ALTERED SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AS A PREVENTION STRATEGY
Youths who perform poorly in school, who receive failing grades, who are not tied to teachers and peers, and who have limited expectations for educational or occupational attainment are those who may benefit most from altered school organization. Correlational evidence implies that these youths engage in more delinquent behavior, and suggestions of remedies involving changed school organization come not only from theory and research (Weis and Hawkins 1980), but also from educational practitioners advocating change (Howard 1978, Johnson et at. 1979). One of these practitioners persuasively argues that schools are "rigged" to promote delinquency by failing to provide a reward structure that enables all students to experience at least occasional success in school (Howard 1978).
A combination of control, strain, and social learning theories suggests some prevention strategies worthy of experimental test according to the succession evaluation model. One such strategy might involve the search for workable altered reward structures in schools, particularly for students who now experience mostly failure. Ways need to be sought to alter school structure so that rewards provided by peers are taken into account. The goal would be to integrate marginal students with successful students as well as reward them for academic performance. Slavin (1980) has recently reviewed a number of cooperative learning techniques that ensure that all students are rewarded for performance. According to his review, experimental tests imply that these methods increase not only learning, but also satisfaction with school and peer ties. No experimental tests have yet been performed to learn whether systematically altering reward structures in these ways will decrease delinquent behavior, but the outcome variables that have been shown to be influenced are those that control theory suggests restrain a youth from delinquency. If these altered reward structures were applied systematically and pervasively enough, they might prove to be useful in both prevention and remediation efforts.
Another organization change is suggested by the Cities in Schools program (Murray 1980) based on the proposition that the school is a major social institution in the lives of its pupils and that it is a logical point at which to try to integrate services. The program itself provides some ser-